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IBSTRa|:T ^ picture-board sociosetric interview for preschool 

children is described and inforaation on reliability and validity is 
presented, while the reliability of this aeasure of peer popularity 
is low to aoderate using test-retest or split-half leasures, -the 
. InteT-wiew data does sees to predict other relevant aeasures of the . 
soci<*l behavior of young children in interaction with their peers. It 
should be pointed out that socioaetric status and the social 
characteristics of these children .are not coapletelr Independent 
aeasures since the children theaselves were the source of • both itinas 
of inforaation. Nevertheless, the relations are in predicted 
directions and tend to be consistent with the observational data 
presented in this paper. Also included are the instruaents used 
during the interviews The socioaetric Interview and the Peer 
Perception of Social Behaviors (Author/DEP) 
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A Sodooetric Status Test^ for Youag Children: 
" MaouaX of Instructions 

USr 0^ AVftiLABt£ 

fiftacrlptieft davfelo pnent o f the test , 

The sociolietric status test described In this paper was developed to 

♦ 

obtain neasures of .jfeer acceptance and peer rejection of young children 
attending nursery schools,, day care centers and pther group programs. The 
test is an-adaptation of one originally developed by MeCandUss and Marshall 
• (1957) and is 'based on the peer nominations of each of the children in a 
school* or canter group. Sociometric selections are made during individual 
interviews in x^hich the child being interviexred indicates his choices from 
an array of head-and-shoulder photographs of members of the peer group. 
The test cakes seven or eight minutes to administer. Children of three- 
• and-one-half t> four years of age seem to understand the instructions and 
are interested in the task. ■ j . 

The picture-interview format of this test has several advantages over 
other methods of eliciting sociometric choice? from young children. The 
interview was used rather than direct classroom observations for reasons 
of economy and also because observations of actual peer interactions may . 
be determined by factors other* than peer preferences,; a child may admire a 
member of the peer group but have little opportunity to play with that 
person unless the admiration is mutual. Peer nominations were preferred 
over teacher-ratings of peer popularity to avoid the possibility of 
sociometric scores reflecting teachers' preferences, rather than the pre- 

ferences of the children. 

^ picture-board method of presentation 'that includes a photograph of 
each meaner, of a class or group was preferred o^er other Interview techniques 
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fpr two reasons. First, the display of pic tute^ makes it unnecessary for a 
child- to respond verbally since choices can be made by pointings- The child- 
ren be 1ns lt»terviwed need not remember, ^lor even know» all of the names 
of the children In their group in order to indicate their preferences. Second, 
It was felt *that presenting the full array of pictures of group members 
would help to call a child's attention to each member of the group, reducing 
the tendency of young children to spontaneously name the last person with 
whom they have been playing when asked to name peer preferences. 

in the original ricCandless and llarshall ^^ociometric test., only preferred, 
'or "liked" choices were ellcitad; ^tn-ht^ adaptation, the children are asked 
-to make both positive riiUed"> .and negative rdisllked") choices. It Vas 
' decided that negative as well ^ positive choices should be obtained on 
•the assumption tha|j negative soclometrlc choices would predict social be- 
haviors that are nor n^ce««arlly related to positive soclometrlc choices. 
Also - uocibme'trlc test wljich yields liked choices only, does not allow the 
tester to distinguish children who at» social Isciates from those who are 
actively disliked by th^r peers, despite the fact that the correlates or 
determinants of the soclometrlc status of these two groups may be quite . 
different. The distinction be'tween social isolate status and disliked 
status is an im^artant one from a practical standpoint since teachers and 
Varent's are typically more concerned about the child whose behavior la 
noKlous to peers causing them to 'dislike him than they are concerned about 
trfe preschooler who la somewhat shy and x^lthdrawn in the peer group. This 
* latter group may appear to be socially immature or inexperienced, but they 
do not usually appear to have social problems that are in nee.l-of Interven- 
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C . - ■ There ,re <*vlous- etHical consl-eratlons that »»3t be face, h, e^H- 

^ ■ ^nte» and teachers in aaWln« children t, identify ~«hers ot the peer 
,renp thit they do not UUe ,i«ce th^ procedure c<«tradicts the adnXts 
»„al disposition to diecourage children fro« ^ins «Jec,tins atate«ent, 

their companions. One concern in uains thla .ind o£ »«.io:»tnc 
^aaure is the po^sihiUt, of . child's announcins his ne^ti.e C^icea . 
cheir recipient, or others after he retina to his «ro«p. It has been 
.onnd. however, hasod upon ™an, Ministrations of the test over a period 
„e years. tUat children do not discuss their choicea in the nursery school - 
„o.. occasionally a c.ild «iU tell another that he or she .as se«. a 
eo^Pani^n.s Picture hut the.e have heen no instances — f^"^ 
..ste^ticaUy co^unicated cUc,.to others or se^d preo^ied «ith 

fA*- Its risks, t^e advantage 
. the Choices he had made. As a compensation for its rls 

a sociometrlc test ,*lch yields negative as »eU as positive choices 
.he mcre^ed livelihood of identifyins the children who are. having serious 
trouble with their peers. 

Preparation oi. rtie..fii£fifi^^^=fe2a5d- ' 

s::o»etric data sh^. he gathered at a ti»e -hen »ost of the childre. 
are «ell ac,uain^H each other.. For groups that asse^U in th. fall, 
rhe spring of the year is host. Previous to the administration of the 
sociometric intervle,. a. head-and-sh^ier snapshot ™.st he taKen of each 
e.ad in the group. . place a„ay fro. the group " 
• h.l«ay, IS needed to facilitate this operation. Ideally the ca^ra ^ou a 

• .A or shelf . a isVandard distance from a chair in 

be mounted on a tripod, table or snexr^j 

. . This assures that the pictures 

which -he ciaid *its to be photographed. This as 
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•of tSe chlldreh will be face-forward and about the same in head size* An 

Ideal soclooetrlc picture is one that Is pleasant but somewhat neutral in 

expression. Pictures that |ire too aocfially salient (laughing or gigglinst 

fo^ example)- or that suggest anger, distress or grouehiness may bias the 

f * 

children's choices and should be retaken. 

» If the cffllldren are self-conscious and reticent about having their 
plctfuvca taken they may b^- more willing to be photographed with companions 

» 

near; If this is the case; three or four children can be brought together 
to * the place whece pictures are to be trfcen. They may be^ asked to watch 
a partitui&fly willing child have his picture taken or they may be invited 
to sit tor; stand near the..t>«^son whose- picture is being taken, eiich one 
^caking his turn on the chait^ that is within range of the mounted camera* 

• •• • ■ . ■ • 

When pictures have been obtained of all of the children in the group, 
they are mounted on a cardboard or a plyx^bod board approximately 18" by 
24" in size (or larger if necessary). The pictures should be mounted in 
such a way that they can be moved about easily between interviews so that 
no child's picture is always in a given position on thSv board, thu& biasing 
the likelihood of his being chosen by his companions. The child s name 
(and nickname if he has one) can be placed under or over each picture 
unless the intervlever' is thoroughly familiar with the names of the children 
in the group. 

The picture-board should be mounted on a tripod or supported upright 
on a table so that a child seated before the board can easily see and 
point to any of the jpshotographs . , 
Interview procedure . 

.After a brief period ot time for gWing rapport with the children to 



be tested, the children should be brought tndlvidually .to a <i»iet place 
^ fTO. IMt uilon fto» the group to be l,»«enrie,;ed. The child should be 
seated co,.tfor6abl, in front o£ the picture-board; the interviewer ehould 
be seated next to the <(hild and slightly behlid hin. The. interrtevet should 
have a prepared form for recording the child's choices. The interview 
instruetionSs are as follows $ 

"You.know all ofj^esa peo5le^.d^^ 
• Vacno^i.^ay iljhigf y C^oint to the upper lef t- 

^fJalf afd^S- - eLrpicture as the persoa Is identified. 

If the child mis-nameq a picture, clarify the mistake by repeating 
tL co«tct W t..ice, .hild is Blllv i^n't it-^is 

' B?l£!^ Ifthe ^ild" appears to have contused two children 

ll Irou p refer to both children in your statement of clari- 
nclttor-^lS^.^ mi1y>-h^r.^^1s Thi. ^s JJ^ 

If tl4.child is not following along looking at each picture as 
, Ktified.-call his f ^'"^ 

^ ,,Tni fn "T-^ ^-tffheh ^re (nqtn^)'-who is this?.t>'>etc,. , 

After all of the pictures have been named, say Ite-LiSSSi^ . 
' I'^g i^'r 'll^gf^h... ch Ud ren anef find .om^one yo^ ^tt rhf 

' Iritd ponders hi s decision, quietly repeat . g!^^^^^ 

??it « tf the xihild seeiBS reticent to indicate his choice by 
. l^e. If the icnixa seewa «fv^. , n nl nt if vou like— 

^fStlng or naning a child, ^ tell « »iien the child laakes his 
Ltnamh^r, ^ome'-^- y»t» eaoeciallv lik?.. When tiie cnixo 
lirst liked choice, rec6rd It. , - . . 

TH«« oav "OK n mi find an o ^^^r ^hlld Cn '>Tf»» > you^sT>BciaUy Ukgt^ 
^® " ohnutd be delivered casua lly and lea^ proaptlynRtto 

This statement shouia &e aexxvere»^*.»»w»* 'h„^^»i "fine" ♦•that's 
the next choice. Avoid variations such as 'good , • . J"*;^^ 

V that aiav imply assessment or approval of the child s 

Yon Sy ^WS, r^eat his choice C.Tahnay-^K> 
T^^nJ^^MZ-^y- ^--^ 3econd liked choice. 
Then say "QK, not, find p --^^^-* ^^tie more) child you^jEcclally. 
like." Record Ss third liked choice. 
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Then say "Now this time I want vou to fin d someone you dOtt*t ,3t|ka 
very nnicb"a"tf acheol-^gemember this time £iad s oi^eone ^ YOig-' :^^ 
like very pfach.** Record Ss first disliked choice. 

Then say *'^OkV no» glnd anothei; c hild that vot> don*t Uke very 
BHtdi." Record* Ss second dksiiicea choice. 

Then say "0K> nm find another (one more ) gh^l<» (peraon> that von 
don't like very gmch.** Record Ss third disliked choice. 

- ^ . 

Then say **We"*re all finished now '^'^^^ very mnch for helPinR 
me— vott did a yerv lob**. .. or spme slnilar statement. - The 
- ^child can-no^ be retttrned to his* group. • / ^ • 

" . * * • 

^t the conpletlon of the interview, children may given a small 

reward for performing, such as a 'cookie, small"Xrinket or toy. Children 

do enjoy this task, hwever/and are quite willing to complete it. without 

* incentives of this kind. ' In any case, be sure to thank the' child for his 

cooperation and help. . . 

-> • v 

It is not necessary, with children of this. age, to reassure the child 

• that his chulces will be confitdentlal. Confidentiality does not seem 

to concern the children and it is doubtful that they would understand the 

♦ • 

♦ 

meaning of such a statosent. 

* In preparation for the next interview, the position <if the sociometric 
pictures on the board should be changed ^o that a child*s ftcbre is not 
unduely biased by his placement on the picture-board. Comer pictures 
(which may tend to be overlooked) and the bottom row of pictures (which 
tend to be easy choices) should be distributed* around in the middle of , 
area of the ^oard. Others should be shuffled around and randomly mounted 
in the remalnlngVlaces. If it facUitates the administration of the 
test, the ehllil whose Interview has Just- been completed may be askeSt to 

♦ * 

wait while the board Is made ready for the next child » 
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General fgoeedoreal suftge rftions* ... ' . 

The atmosphere during, the Iriterviei* should be friendly but busineas- 
UH* intervtatfffr should give the inpressioa that we aust get on with 
the task? If a chiid «eeois to «ant to talk |and begiw to tell about some- ^ 
thlne-ie did at hovae oi; at school, say "Oh^jid you-OK now (name), let's - 
lpp}^^aJ^~m^Bpjdc^ ^ * coWs^tion 

Hfter the intervia^ is over— as you aire taking the child back* to his group-^- 
so that you do not appear to be u&friendly or disinterested.) 

• Occasionally a chjld points very timidly seeming to- consider only 

pictures that are closestV^^^s "^^^ °° ^'^^ . 

intervieirer suspects that this is happening, record the choice, .>ut preface 

the next request with a statement like I 'R fi n^eii^fiy (pq^f > » 

i^w rh.n> «ll over and ti.^^^omss^&^hs^^ m^^'^''- ^^^^ 

At thte yictu r^« (indicatin g ^ith hand) and then decide who yo" especially 

lttc e...ete." 

— » ] 

Occasionally a child makes quick responses that appear to be without 

thought or consideration. These children may not completely understand 

the instructl^ or they may interpret the task as a "guessing game" in 

t*lch thoy point to a picture and the intarviet^er will tell them whether 

or not they are c9rrect. • If it is suspected that the 'child is not making 

considered choices, say "You'll need «•« listen carpfullv to wh^t \ si|Z 

before vou dectde->I want vou.to f <nd floaeona you e?peelal l3r.li fe . ea . f ., tgyct" . 

Children sometimes relect a'^icture more than^>nce.for the same item. 

■ Say "y^nJ ;^nother n^^rann vou eane e^tallv. like." If. on the other hand, 
the child selects a person as a liked choice and as a disliked choice, 

. accept it; the child -may, in fkct, be ambivalent about that peers 
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If a child spontaneously nAmes or points to more than one picture for & 
Riven choice, say 'Hhich one d o want to Pick a» the pe^ffo^ YP^ e^V^f^m^ 
like?" (If the child haa not already made three choices, you may take the 
option of recording both selections as two of his three choice^ and asking 
for only one more. You may also choose to Ignore his second selection 
for a given question and record only the first child he oaoes or points to.) 

If tfie.chUd selects his own picture as a liked peer, say KQSA 
that vou like yourself > bUt I wa nt vo ^ to find soweope m 
pQ peeiftllv like.** If the child persists in sel^tlng himself, »ay ^ISJot 
yonr Picture' (naneK soa e one alae's thatNyou especially l^ke," (It is 
extremely rare in our experience, for a chjld to name himself as a "disliked" 
peer.) Selection of. one *b own picture can be avoided by leaving the 
picture of the child to bs Interviewed off of the board. When that Is 
done, however, children ^'end to ask where their picture la and become 
preoccupied with its absence* 
Scoring procedures . 

. Each positive (liked) choice and each negative (disliked) choice la 
given a value of 1. A child's sodometric score is the nuntber of times 
he has been mentioned by his peers as a liked choice, ninus the nun&er of 
times be has been mentioned as a disliked choice. It ij possible, of coarse, 
to consider only the. positive sodometric choices or only the negative 
choices for analyses in whl^*that breakdown is dfeslred. 

•Children's choices can also be weighted according to whether the nomi- 
nation is a first, second or third choice, for example, plus or minus 3 
points may be given to a first choice nominee ^ plus or minus 2 points po\ 
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„ second choice noalnee end plus or nlnua 1 point to a third chdlca nonlnea. 
AoaXysea with six different teat adminidtrdtiooa. however, have shoim that 
weighted and unweighted scores correlate between .92 and. 98 with each other; 
j:he simplified, unweight^ scoring system wwld seem to yield soclometrlc 
rankings very similar to those in which wel^ted scores are used, 

. It should be noted that subtracting negat5;lve nominations from positive 
nominatldna leaves some children with a negative balance. For most analyses, 
a constant must be added to the score of each child in the group to elimi- 

♦ 

na^a negative nutroera* ^ 

An additional interesting and useful sociometric score can be obtained 
by coad>ining positive ;and negative scores additlvely rather than subtracting 
the negative score from the positive score. The additive score gives a 
general measure of "impact" of a child on his peers. A child with many 
nominations^both positive and negative«.would seem' to be having'a sie^ble 
social impact on his peers whiXe a child with very few n<^nati6«a of 
either kind is having a minimal impact 6n his peers, tet, using a scoring 
procedure in which negative nominations are subtracted from positive 
nominations, it is possible for these two kinds of children to obtain vlr- 
tually identical sodomfetric scores. 

« 

\ 

Raliabtlity 

To .check the reliability of soclomctrKi scores, three groups of child- 
ren each Consisting of trom 13 to 24 children were administered the socio- 
«atric- tlat twice with from one to two weeks beti^een administrations (Moore 
& Updegraff, 1964). Product-moment correlations between the pairs of scores 
for each group were obtained. The coefficients for all three groups were 
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rellabU veil beyoad chance; neveVi-h^Uaa , tha «agnttrude of the correlatluos 
IS modest. For one group,. In which the children rat»«ea l« 3.2 to 

3.10 at the tiiae u£ tcatiug. the correlation was .62 (£ < .01); A second • 
gtvup^ .in which the children ranged 4a age from 3.10 to 4.11, yielded a. 
correlation of .52 (£ < .02). For a third group, in which children ranged 
in aga from A.6 to 5.6, the correlation was .78 ^ <- .01). All grottps had 
been in ses»l9n"£or approximately* seven months at the time of testing. The 
data indicate that test-retest reliability is the nost acceptable with the 
Older children; interviews with the youns^f children 9*»pm to b« i»nr«» auhjedt 
to Inconaistencies. 

\ It should be pointed out that inconaistenby in sociometrlc scores from 
'one administration to anotlter «.«y be due to other factors thfen capricious 
choices by the* children. The best guess from those who observe young 
children in groups is that the sociometric status of the children does 
indeed change even over short periods of .time. Tlie Instability of the 
children's sociometrlc scores may be due in part to these changes. Also a 
rhi^A mny select a different array of liked and disliked peers on his 
second test administration (thus contributing to a change in the sociometrlc 
status of the children involved) yet be making valid choices both times. 
Since each bhild is allowed only three liked and three disliked choices, 
his second array of choices may include still oth««r children he likes or 
dislikes. 

Split-half reliability was also cklcolated for four groups of children 
In which sociomatric scores for the children in a group as determined by 
a random half of the group la compared with socres as determined by the 
oth^ half. For the four proups product-moment correlations were .27, .34, 
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.61, .and .70. The number of children in each of these groups averaged .18 
so that the scores used in calculating these correlations were based on the 
c-holce^ of only 9 children. One might expect greater reliability for groups 
of children ranging in size from 20 to 30. 

Despite the low^ reliability of those interview meesures witTi young 
children, saciooetric status scores appear to have reasonable validity as 
is indicated by studies in whifch status is rulated to other releva^t peer 
Interaction measures • 

Validity of sociometric scores - • 

The validity of peer 'preferences is difficult to check directly since 
neasures agatist which choices can be compared (such as teacher ratings of 
popularity or classroom observations of "time spent together") are effected 
by factors other than peer preferences. ,There are, however, two kinds of 
data that appear to indi,rectly validate the siciometjric interviews: class- 
room^observatlons of peer interactions, and children's judgments of the 
social characteristics of their peers. 

At the University o^ miJnesota, extensive classroom observations of 
peer interactions were made during fre^ play in groups of children attending 
the Laboratory Nursery School during the 1965-65 school year (Charlesworth 
& HartupKl967; Martup. Gla«er & Charlesworth, 1967). Tot this research 

^ — ^ 

children's observed social behaviors were classifiie4! as either positive 
social relnforcenenP'or neg^lve social ^reinforcement. Positive social 
relnforc-t«ent Included such behaviors as giving attention or approval, giving 
affection, indicating acceptance, imitating another, willingly complying 
with another's requests, andgivlng tokens of friendship. Negative social 
reinforcement Included such behaviors as denying parUcipation, refusing to 
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ahare or cooperate, ignoring, criticizing, insulting, blaming, tAttithg, 
denanding,^ annoying, attacking or thraatenlog. When^the socioaet'-ic scores 
oX the children were correlated with the f requencey of positive and negative 
reinforcement,* it was foOnd that children receiving many "lllud" pociometric 
choices, compared with Chose receiving few, were, significantly more/liValy 
' to use positive social reinforcement in dealing with peers, the correlations^ 
for three replications being >70, .67 ani'.ei. On the. other hand, children 

receiving ma^Jty "disliked" choices, compared with those receiving few, were 
^ • ■ (L "• 

^ significantly more likely to use negative social reinforcement in two of 

. I. ' ' 

three replications, the correlations being : 28, .73 and .80. On the asoump^ 

tion that positive social reinforc^nt from peers is pleasant to children 
and a»at negative social reinfoi cement 1^ noxious, one would predict 
associations of these kinds between social reinforcement and soclometrlc 
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A class r4&m observation study was als6 conducted at the University of 
Iowa by Moore & Updegraf f (19«4) in which three groups o? children who had 
been administered the ftor-lomi»trto <nM»rvittw wera also observed during free 
play in the nurpery school. Two kinds of behaviors were recorded » nurturancc- 
giving and dependence. Nurturance-glving included giving affection, giving 
attention, giving, reiassurance and offering protection. When scores on this 
A ipeasure were related to aociometric scores, correlations for the three 
grrups of children were .20*,, .49 and .29 (combined significant between 
the 5% and 10% levels of confldeftce). Though the relation is not a clearly 
reliable one, it is consistent across groups^ and in '-he predicted direction. 

« 

• The dependent behavior of the children in these groups "was also related 
y>J^o soclometrlc status. Categories of dependence included help-seeking ^ 
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af fection-oeeklng and support-seeklngrf In recording instai^a of dependence, 
obsenrers also noted whether a child's dependent overtures were addressed 
to an aduXt, or to a peer, "'when aduU dependence was correlated with popti- 
larity,*a significant, negative relation was foinid for the youngest group 
of children only, the correlation being -.55 is. < -OS). The correlations 
for the older two groups of children were gerd-order. It would appear, frop 
tills evidence, that adult-oriented dependence^ has little relevance to peer 

\ ■ 

populArltsr with older preschoolers, though for the younger children (Cor 
.whom dependence is greater overall) high need for adult help, affection 
and support nay interfer with peer popularity. 

The 'data on peer-oriented dependence in this study suggests a different 
picture. When this measure was correlated with popularity the coefficients 
were modest but positive in direction, being .lA, .35 and .40 for the 
/three groups, (combined r significant between the 5% and lOX levels of 
confidence). For these groups, children t«ho scored high on peer dependence 
tended to be among the more popular children compared with those low in 
peer dependence.* It would seem that peer dependence did not Interfer with 
popularity In these groups and may i , In fgpt, have, facilitated It. 

^One additional source of data provides Indirect validation of socio-- 
metric status using the picture-board interview. In a study conducted at 
the University of Minnesota (MOore, 1967), the sociometrlc status of pre- 
school chUdren was related to peer Judgteents of social characteristics. 
In addition to the sociometrlc choices, children ^ere asked to respond to 
30 statements each of which described a typical, chtld^llka social behavior. 
The chUd wis asked to name or ^int to a member of his group to whom he 
th9v«ht eaf^ statattsnt applied. The statements described various aapects 
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of children's social behavior such as friendly approach » aggression,' coia^ . 
pllance in routines, expressed fear and expressed anxiety^ A score. t^aa 
calculated for each child on each of these dimensions based on the nmnber 
of times his peers thought that a statement applied to him. Three of the 
five clusters, of social behaviors conslstent'ly related to soctometrlc 
status over a series of test adminlstrtitlons: friendly Interactlotj, aggres- 

♦ . - • 

3lon, and compliance In routines. Friendly interaction was assessed by 

asking children to indicate a men&er of the peer group who is friendly to 

other children, likes to play near others, helps oth&r children when they 

are hurt or sad, and talks with other children ^a lot. (To reduce the halo 

• • • "* ' ' 

effect, the "friendly"^ Itetua were dlstT«H»ted throughout the 30-lteoi 

interview rather than presented in a block.) Cor3fe5^tlt>n8 betw^ friendly 

behavior and soclometric status for six different groups of preschool 

children ranged from .24 to .48. Thou^ the correlations «re not large, 

tl)e consistency of this relation from group to group suggests that frlendll- 

ness as perceived by peers is one of the accompaniments of popularity. 

Peer judgment, of aggression was measured by asking the children to 
nominate peers who fight a lot, hit without reason, yell at teachers, say 
angry things, and hurt others. Scores on this cluster of items correlated 
negatively with popularity, the six correlations ranging fro* -.21 to -.78 
with three of the six being greater than -.50. / 

Peer Judgment of compliance id routines was aSi^essed by asking the 
children to nominate peers who are good workers at .school, don't fuss about 
.things but do what the teacher says, dress and to^flet fast, and help to 
put things away. When these items were related to soclometric status, 
correlations for the six groups of children ranged from .21 to .67, Indl- 
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eating that children tAose peers judged them 'to be high la compliance 
ijere also hl^ in ^^pularlty. . 

tTatfeHld be pointed out that sodometrlc s&tus and the social chat- 
. acterlst'lcs of these children are not coinpletely Independent measures 
since the children themselves were ihe source of both kinds of infonaatlon. 
Never tlleless. the relations are in predicted directions and tend to be con- 
slstent with fiie observational data presented previously. 

■s 

In ajunmary, a picture-board sodometrlc intervlei. for preschool children 
•was described and Information .on reliability and validity was presented.^ 
Vlhile the reliability oS.this measure of peer popularity is low to moderate 
using test-retest or split-half measures, the intervicr data does seem to 
predict other relevant measures of the social bciiavior of youns children in ^ 
interaction with ttvelr peers, 

I 
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X C^XE GROUP 



Soclometrle Intecvleif^ 



You know all of these people, don't you-they»re ftom your group, etc. Let 8 see 
• hw taany you car naoe-who Is this (pointing to the upper left r^i">- . 

11 he doesn't an:wer. iomiediately, say that is so-and-so, isn t it. Ma. e sure ne 
looks, if not, iicpeat; » . * ^ 

• iiow, I want you to look over all o5 these children and find 

"someone you especially like— remeoherfr^omeone you especially 
like (if necessary add — look thea, over carefully. If time 
elapses repeat, rMicni^er, sotaeoiie yoU especially like.) 

• After his choice: "OK, now find another child you especially 

: " ^ like." 



After second choice: "OK, not* find one m>i^ child you especiall: 
like," (It might be necessary to reaind the child he can 
"just point" if he wants to.) . » 

OK, now find someone you don't lil:e very tauch at school— 
remembet, someone you don't like very much. 



CK, . now -fitttf another child you don't like very much. 

' OK, now find one more child you don't like very much. 

We're finished nm*. You diiS a^good job etc.... 
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1 xiie Peer Perception of Social Behavior form attached can bft given along with 
the Socioaetric Status Test if desired. 
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Find sotaeoae vho especially likes to stay near the tearchers 
Find someone vKio sights a lot 

Find someone t;ho ts very friendly to the other children 
Find someone x^htf is fast at dress ins aad tollettns 
Find someone who is afraid of lots of things 

Find someone who runs from one thin^ to another all the time 

■■. • • 

F4.nd someona %Jho hits even without a pood reason ^ 

Find someone uho likes to play near other children 

Flnd!8opeone who helps kids when they're hurt or sad 

Find someone v;ho id a good x7otUcx at achpol / ^ 

Find someone xfao is not afraid o£ anything 

Find someone x7ho likes to do things ?11 alone 

Find someone v;ho would .hit or yell at a teacher 

Find someone who tikes to get help from the teachers instead of* 
from other children 

Find someone who says angry things 

Find someone who never likes anyone else's ideas 

Find someone who talks with the other children a lot 

t • 

Find someone who mi^ht hurt you 

Find someone who fusses about toileting or dressing 
Find someone who won*'t put things away at school 

« 

Find someone who likes to 3et help from other children instead o; 
from teachers ' 

Find someone who scares you r 

Find someone who doe8n*t like fighting or shouting 

' Find someone v7ho doesn't need help from anyone 

Find someone who won't do what the teacher sdys 

Find someone who runs around* the &»st 

TIaA seiwone who won't take tucns . ^ 

r>0 . 
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Find someone «*ao cries a lot. 
Find someone i/lio teases people. 
Find aomeone t?!io'. always t-^ants to be test • • 
Find someone x?ho doesn*t hit even ii: oomeone elae hits £^t&% 
Find eAia«4ne \»hor.o najne is^ (cMld'a. oame) 
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